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Boston’s Spring Flower Show 





Mr. W. A. Manda, of South Orange, 
N. J. who has been attending flower 
shows all over this country for the 
past forty years, declares that the 
exhibition at Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, which closed Sunday, March 21, 
after being open five days, was the 
most beautiful exhibition which he 
has ever seen. This flower show was 
notable, not so much for its size, al- 
though the halls were filled to over- 
flowing, as for its artistic arrange- 
ment and the high quality of the ma- 
terial used. Each hall was arranged 
as a unit, all of the plants and flowers 
having been chosen to produce a har- 
monious picture. The results were 
most happy, as was evidenced by the 
enthusiasm of the 25,000 persons who 
visited the exhibition, and justified 
the action of the trustees in charging 
an admission for the first time in 
several years. 

The exhibition was staged under 
the supervision of Thomas Roland and 
Ernest H. Wilson, and represented, it 
is believed, the first attempt in this 
country to lay out a flower show in 
such a way that each exhibit should 
be a component part of the finished 
composition. 

The focal point was a great Acacia 
forest, which filled the entire end of 
the large Exhibition Hall. The Aca- 


cias, from the greenhouses of Mr. 
Roland, seemed to be growing on the 
side of a hill, descending to a pool in 
which goldfish disported themselves. 

Directly in front of the Aeacia 
group, and extending to the loggia, 
were immense Azalea beds laid out by 
Professor C. 8. Sargent, John S. 
Ames, Robert Morse and Bobbink & 
Atkins. These Azaleas, being low 
growing, left an unobstructed view 
the entire length of the hall, until the 
eye met the great mass of golden 
Acacias. Taller groups were banked 
against the wall on each side, a care- 
ful balance as to height and color be- 
ing maintained. These groups came 
from various private greenhouses 
around Boston and included much ma- 
terial not often seen at such exhibi- 
tions. 

One of the most notable features 
was an elaborate bulb garden ar- 
ranged by Allen Jenkins, superinten- 
dent for Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrews- 
bury. Mrs. Gage contributed great 
numbers of spring bulbs for this gar- 
den, and the arrangement included a 
summer house, a bridge, a pool, a 
waterfall, and a great mass of forced 
shrubs. A large group of Clivias from 
the greenhouse of Professor C. 8S. 
Sargent also attracted much attention 
in this hall. 


The bulbs, of excellent quality, were 
arranged on the loggia, while the up- 
per hall was given over to miscella- 
neous plants. Even in this hall, how- 
ever, the same fine sense of balance 
was noted, tall gruups being massed 
against the walls, with low beds of 
Hydrangeas, Cyclamen, and similar 
plants in the center. 

Several handsome groups of Or- 
chids, coming from the greenhouses 
of Albert C. Burrage, Thomas Roland, 
Edwin §. Webster, and Francis W. 
Hunnewell, were seen in this room. 

The stage was occupied by a large 
group bearing the name of Mrs. Al- 
bert C. Burrage. 

It was in this room that the Rose 
competition was staged, the capital 
prize being $1,000. This prize was won 
by A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, 
Conn., with Wm. H. Elliott Co., of 
Madbury, N. H., second. Some of the 
newer Roses, like Templar, Crusader 
and Briarcliff were staged. Robert 
Montgomery, of Hadley, put up an 
immense jar of Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet Roses which received much at- 
tention from visitors. 

Interest centered largely around the 
special groups for which cups and 
plate had been offered by members of 
the society and others. The awards 
were as follows: 

Group of Phalaenopsis Orchids, the 
Mrs. Homer Gage Cup—awarded to 
Albert C. Burrage, Manchester. 





TABLE DECORATION FOR WHICH MRS. JOHN 


TAYLOR WON FIRST PRIZE 
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Group of Cypripedium Orchids, 
Walter Hunnewell Cup—awarded to 
Thomas Roland, Nahant. 

Group of Odontoglossum Orchids, 
John S. Ames Cup—awarded to 
Albert C. Burrage, Manchester. 

Groups of Kurume Azaleas, Miss 
Marian Roby Case Cup—awarded to 
John S. Ames, North Easton; Gold 
Medal to Prof. C. 8. Sargent, Brook- 
line. 

Group of Clivias, Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crosby Cup—awarded to Prof. C. 8. 
Sargent. 

Group of Annuals, R. T. Crane Cup 
—awarded to Edwin S. Webster, 
Chestnut Hill. . 

Bulb Garden, Mrs. F. B. Crownin- 
shield Cup—awarded to Mrs. Homer 
Gage, Worcester. 

Group of Acacias, Mrs. 
Thayer Cup—awarded to 
Roland. 

Group of Nemesias, Mrs. C. G. Weld 
Cup—awarded to Jere Downs, Win- 
chester. 

Group of Hydrangeas, C. 8. Sar- 
gent Cup—awarded to Thomas Ro- 
land. 

Group of Hard Wood Plants, 
Howard Coonley Cup— awarded to 
Walter Hunnewell, Wellesley. 

Both the New York Horticultural 
Society’s Gold Medal for the most 
original and effective exhibit in the 


Bayard 
Thomas 


show and the Gold Medal of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
for the most artistically arranged 


group, as well as the President’s Cup, 
were awarded to Thomas Roland. 

Much of the success of this ex- 
hibition was due to the cooperation 
of the garden clubs, which, under the 
direction of Mrs. Edward Wiggles- 
worth, Jr., chairman of the committee, 
entirely filled one hall with green- 
house plants, table decorations and 
mantel decorations. 

The first prize for display went to 
the Noanett Garden Club with the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club second. 





CERTIFICATED PLANTS 


The following list of plants received 
First Class Certificates of Merit at 
the Spring Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society: 


Odontioda Burleigh Brae, exhibited by Edwin 
S. Webster. 

Laeliocattleya Schroederae, exhibited by Ed- 
win S. Webster. 


Sophrolaelio cattleya Isabella superba, exhib- 
ited by Edwin S. Webster. 


Odontioda Collinge, exhibited by Albert C. 
Burrage 
Odontoglossum Conqueror Leighton House 


var., exhibited by Albert C. Burrage. 


Brassocattleya Fille 
Albert C. Burrage 


Sophrolaelio cattleya His 
by Albert C. Burrage. 


Jeune, exhibited by 


Majesty, exhibited 
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New York Flower Show 





The Thirteenth International Flower 
Show held in the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, March 15-20, under 
the auspices of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, the New York 
Florists’ Club and associated Garden 
Clubs, proved to be very successful, 
both from the point of exhibits and 
attendance. The arrangement of the 
main floor was better than in former 
years and there appeared to be more 
room for the crowds of visitors. 

The gardens were numerous, al- 
though they did not this year contain 
as fine plantings as in some former 
years. The one staged by John Scheep- 
ers Co. was especially good, but hardly 
the equal of those this firm had in 
1924 and 1925. 

For simplicity nothing was more 
appealing than the one from Mrs. 
Harold Pratt, which worthily won the 
$3,000 cup offered by the bulb pro- 
ducers of Holland. Narcissi were used 
rather sparingly in the grass and the 
general effect was very good. 





EARLY APRIL WORK 








Distal dee perenniais and Roses 
gradually, depending upon your 
location. 
HIS is a late season. Do not plow 
or spade the garden until the soil 
is dry enough so that it will crumble 
when you squeeze it in your hand. 
TART 
frame. 


annual flowers in a _ cold 


IR your cold frames and hotbeds 

during the warmest part of the 
day. 

O over your garden and press back 

with the foot Rose bushes, peren- 
nials, shrubs or strawberry plants 
which have been heaved out by the 
frost. 

LANT Rose bushes while they are 

dormant. 


RUNE your Roses as early as pos- 
sible, cutting the canes back to live 
wood. 


EED your Rose bushes bone meal 
and wood ashes. 


|” eee fertilize and reseed your lawn 
as early as possible. 


ORK bone meal and pulverized 
sheep manure into the hardy bor- 
ders, but take care not to disturb 
perennials like Platyecodon and Mal- 
lows, which are late in appearing. 
RIM Box and Privet hedges before 
they start to grow. 


OW seeds of Cinerarias and Chinese 
Primroses under glass. 


OW celery seed in a cold frame for 
an early fall crop. 


OW lettuce in cold frames. It will 
be ready earlier than lettuce sown 
outside. 


OW peas, parsnips, onions, radishes 
and spinach in the open ground as 
soon as the soil is dry enough to work. 











Kottmiller, the New York retailer, 
had an original sub-tropical garden, 
with a pool of water lilies in the 
centre and many tree stumps with 
Cymbidinms on them, and there were 
numerous Palms, vines laden with 
Florida moss, Coccolobas and other 
plants. 


A. N. Pierson Co. had a charming 
Rose garden with stone seats. The beds 
were filled with various Polyantha 
and hybrid Tea Roses well flowered. 
James Stuart from Mrs. F. A. Con- 
stable’s estate in Mamaroneck had a 
lovely Acacia group with a base of 
Cibotium Ferns, the brilliant Tritonia 
crocata, and Chorizemas. A pool of 
considerable size was surrounded by a 
bog in which grew various native 
Orchids and other plants. 

F. R. Pierson Co. this year con- 
tented themselves with a small fra- 
grant garden and a large group of the 
new Rose, Mrs. F. R. Pierson, which 
was awarded a gold medal. Secretary 
Jardine awarded this exhibit the 
President Coolidge gold medal, mak- 
ing no less than six gold medals to be 
won by this splendid Rose. Well may 
Mr. Pierson be proud of it. 

There were especially fine groups 
or garden plantings by W. B. Thomp- 
son of Yonkers; Colonel H. Rogers of 
Tuxedo Park; A. L. Miller of Jamaica, 
L. I.; Mrs. Perey Chubb, Glen Cove; 
Louis Dupuy, Whitestone; and Mrs. 
Payne Whitney, Manhasset, L. I. The 
last named was very gorgeous. The 
Orchids, which have been few in num- 
bers in New York for several years, 
showed a great improvement and were 
nearly as numerous as in Boston. 
George B. Schlegel almost swept the 
deck in the commercial classes. His 
plants all showed exceptionally high 
culture. Others showing extra fine 
Orchids were Clement Moore, Hack- 
ensack, N. J.; George E. Baldwin, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Lager & Hurrell, 
Summit, N. J.; Colonel H. H. Rogers, 
Tuxedo Park; Joseph Manda, West 
Orange, N. J. 


Azaleas and Rhododendrons were 
very weak in New York this year as 
compared with Boston and the same 
held true of Acacias and Ericas. Hip- 
peastrums were good and so were 
bulbous plants, Cinerarias and Primu- 
las. Cyclamen with one exception were 
only fair, while the Schizanthus were 
very indifferent. On the other hand 
there were splendid displays of Lilies, 
not alone the regular forcing varieties 
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but such others as testaceum, can- 
didum, auratum, croceum, regale, 
speciosum and umbellatum. There was 
one very small rock garden really well 
planted with suitable material and an- 
other of larger dimensions which con- 
tained too many plants impossible of 
outdoor culture. 

Roses in pots were few in numbers 
but the cut displays were extraordi- 
narily fine. Competition in these 
classes, however, seemed hardly so 
strong as in some previous years. A. 
N. Pierson Co. deserve great credit 
for winning the great group class in 
both New York and Boston on the 
same day. Briarcliff, being introduced 
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show authorities. The plantings made 
in the competition for suburban gar- 
dens were most educational, especially 
the one from Edwin Beckett of the 
Whitelaw Reid estate, which included 
cold frames and vegetables as well as 
flowers. 

The exhibition this year covered 
three floors. It is a great pity that so 


. few exhibits are labelled. Surely ex- 


hibitors should be penalized for a 
failure to name their plants and flow- 
ers; if this is not done how ean the 
show be truly educational? The com- 
mercial booths seemed to be even more 
numerous than ever. They are neces- 
sary to properly finance the show, but 
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prove sterile, for American garden- 
lovers had just begun to realize the 
possibilities of naturalized Narcissi 
when their ambitions were blocked. 

In a space obviously limited, you 
came abruptly on a sun-washed glade, 
as out of a dense forest. Forsythia 
and Pussywillow and Birches gave it 
background. Naturalized in the slope 
of the turf—in drifted shoals, tucked 
away in shadowy corners or fringing 
the woodland path—were the aristo- 
erats of the Narcissus family, from 
the giants of the race to the pigmies, 
showing wide variations of Daffodil 
colors and form. 

Many of the fifty-three varieties 





MRS. HAROLD I. PRATT’S GARDEN, WHICH WON A GOLD MEDAL AT 


by them, was one of the most admired 
exhibits in the show. Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet and Silver Columbia 
were other noteworthy varieties. 

The Carnation displays were rather 
small in number, and the quality only 
moderate when compared with what 
was seen in Boston last January. 
Sweet Peas from Burpee’s were as 
usual splendidly set up. Perhaps Gilda 
Gray attracted as much attention as 
any variety. Fine Delphiniums were 
shown by William C. Duckham of 
Madison, N. J. 

The exhibits made under the aus- 
pices of the Garden Club were as 
numerous as ever and many were in 
extremely good taste. The little rock 
garden shown by Mrs. Seton was 
awarded a gold medal by the Garden 
Club as well as a silver medal by the 


how much more delightful it would be 
if they had a floor to themselves apart 
from the exhibition proper! 

—W. N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





MRS. PRATT’S GOLD CUP 
GARDEN 


The garden designed by Mrs. Har- 
old I. Pratt for the International 
Flower Show in New York and to 
which was awarded the gold cup of 
the Holland Bulb Grower’s Associa- 
tion evoked both inspiration and re- 
gret—inspiration for the grace and 
light touch and incomparable loveli- 
ness that characterized the planting; 
and regret because the Narcissus in- 
terdict makes it impossible to do it 
again. It is a pity that such an inspi- 
ration as this garden affords must 


THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION 


used are only known to the average 
gardener by name, and some had 
never before been grown in this coun- 
try. They were Will Scarlet, Queen of 
Spain, Robert Sydenham, Latonia, 
Mrs. H. D. Betteridge, White Prin- 
cess, Cleopatra, Weardale Perfection, 
Gwendolin, Bedouin, St. Olaf, Nannie 
Nunn, Fair Maiden, Horace, Bernard- 
ino, President Carnot, Red Chief, 
Princess Juliana, Tresserve, Silver 
Star, Red Beacon, Lord Kitchener, 
Whitewell, Evangeline, Zenith, Comus, 
Golden Glory, Torch, Golden Sceptre, 
White Wonder, Maid of Athens, Gloria 
Mundi, Albert Vis, Spring Glory, 
Duke of Bedford, Juliet, Buttercup, 
Mermaid, Queen of the North, Lady 
Moore, Watteau, Early Surprise, Ad- 
miration, Sir E. Carson, Orange 
Prince, Blondine, King Alfred, Sun- 
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rise, Sirdar, Nanus, Lady Hillingdon, 
Homespun, February Gold. 

This is the second consecutive year 
Mrs. Pratt has won this gold cup; if 
she is fortunate enough to win it 
again next year, it will be hers per- 
manently. 

—Richardson Wright. 
New York City. 





INJURED PRIVET HEDGES 


What to do for California Privet 
Hedges injured by winter is a prob- 
lem that presents itself nearly every 
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The correct form for a hedge is 
A-shaped, and peak-topped, with 
oblique and slightly convex sides, and 
a base which broadens year by year. 
This eapital A form is ideal because 
it permits the leaves on every branch 
to get a fair share of light. Thus it 
prevents the dying of branches near 
the ground because of shade cast by 
others higher. Hedges trained in this 
form rarely become unsightly from 
the dying of low branches. From two 
to five clippings during the growing 
season will keep the hedge in this 
ideal form. 
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properly developed from stubs of the 
former hedge so late in the season as 
May or June. Those that may be 
forced into growth from May forward 
will probably be killed the following 
winter because they will be only par- 
tially matured. 
—M. G. Kains. 

Suffern, N. Y. 





NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS 
SOCIETY 


The fourth meeting of the year of 
the New England Gladiolus Society 





BULB GARDEN OF JOHN SCHEEPERS, AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


spring in some part of the country. 
Hedges if left untreated, will never 
be as satisfactory as those properly 
treated, although in time they may 
be made presentable by cutting away 
the dead wood and encouraging the 
bare spots to fill up. 

It is best to eut such hedges close 
to the ground and start afresh and it 
is natural for many kinds of trees 
and shrubs that have been severely 
cut back to make exceedingly rapid 
growth of new shoots and a Privet 
hedge will often reach its previous 
size in two or three years, whereas it 
may have originally taken six years 
to grow. 


But what shall be done to and for 
hedges neglected until late spring or 
early summer after being winter- 
killed? The only answer is to cut 
out the dead wood. In doing this 
work it will be well also to cut back 
parts that are living, so that the 
hedge when trimmed will present a 
fairly uniform outline from end to 
end. This latter trimming may be 
done after growth starts, but it will 
probably be better to wait until the 
following spring because the living 
parts will then have had the full 
growing season in which to store up 
food for the start next spring, and 
because few or no new shoots can be 





was held at Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Saturday, March 13. The pro- 
gram of the meeting consisted of very 
interesting addresses by F. O. Shepard- 
son, W. E. Clark and Forman T. Mc- 
Lean of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station who spoke of the ‘‘Educa- 
tional Value of Exhibitions and Trial 
Grounds.’’ 

The next meeting will be held April 
10 at Horticultural Hall, when papers 
will be read as follows: ‘‘ Planting, 
Fertilizing, and Cultivating,’’ H. E. 
Meader; ‘‘Blooms, Disposition and 
Use,’’ Mrs. W. E. Hayward; ‘‘Dig- 
ging, Curing, Cleaning, Grading and 
Storing,’’ L. S. Ream. 
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The 1925 Peony Rating 


NOTE—The American Peony Society has announced its new pone rating, based on votes of 
y 


members in all parts of the country. The ratings were arrived at by t ; 
by the number of votes cast, giving what is considered a 


scored in the case of each variet 


dividing the total points 


fair average. The following article discusses the varieties receiving a total of nine points or 





better. 


In checking up all the double her- 
baceous Peonies voted upon in the 
1925 Symposium of the American 
Peony Society, the writer finds but 
three varieties advanced to the 9 or 
better class that had been voted upon 
by the members in the symposium of 
1921. These varieties (to be com- 
mented upon later in this review) are 
all of foreign introduction and this 
point should be emphasized so that 
the breeders in this country introduc- 
ing new varieties will consider such 
before rating their pet varieties, 
9-3 9-5 ete., i. e., White Swan 6-8-5- 
1925. 4-9-1-1921. No American variety 
advanced in or into the nine class. 


It is the writer’s opinion that no 
Peony should receive a rating in the 
symposium of the American Peony 
Society unless it had been grown in 
the member’s garden at least three 
years, and 10 voters constitute the 
minimum. This would eiiminate freak 
ratings, allowing the uninitiated some 
leeway in selecting only the finest. 

The new varieties to make their 
initial appearance in the nine column 
are Jeannot, Souv. De Louis Bigot, 
and Phyllis Kelway. 

Jeannot (Dessert 1918) scored the 
greatest advance, coming up from an 
8-9 average. This variety is without a 
doubt the par excellence for a late 
light lavender pink and white double 
Peony having salmon tints at the base 
of the petals. It is destined to become 
even higher rated when the show and 
bloom dates come simultaneously. 

Souv. De Louis Bigot (Dessert 
1913) ; the second of the new ‘‘nines’’ 
glided nicely to a 9-1 average with 22 
voters registering their approval, 
from an average of 8-8 in 1921, 16 
voting. It seems rather strange this 
variety and Phyllis Kelway received 
the same number of votes in 1921 and 
1925, with Souv. De Louis Bigot the 
favorite by .01. It has large blooms of 
a very distinct shade of rich salmon 
pink with silvery lights extra fine. 
It is a midseason variety. 

Phyllis Kelway (Kelway 1908), 
averaged 8-8, 16 voting in 1921, to 
9-0, 22 voting in 1925, showing de- 
cisively that values count eventually. 
This is a very popular variety with 
the ladies—and I am inclined to think 
they voted it into the nine elass. 

You may compare it to delicate 
flushed pink crepe de chéne. It has 
strong erect stems, is fragrant and 


flowers late. It is a good keeper and 
a popular exhibition favorite. The 
writer is pleased to see this trio in 
the nine class, and is looking forward 
to the next symposium when a few 
more of his favorites, especially Kel- 
ways True Queen 8-8, Auguste Des- 
sert 8-7, Wilton Lockwood 8-8 and La 
Perle 8-5, will join the ranks of nine 
or better class where they belong. 
Mr. E. J. Shaylor’s varieties in the 
nine or better class are as follows: 


1925 
Voting Av. 1921 


Cornelia Shaylor .. (1917) 11-9-1 4-9-6 
Mary Woodbury 

eee (1916) 20-9-0 18-9-4 
Mrs. Ed Harding .. (1918) 22-9-3 18-9-9 
Sec. Fewkes ...... (1916) 13-8-6 6-9-1 
*Rose Shaylor ..... (1920) 10-9-1 





* Listed for the first time. 


The reader will notice that no gains 
occurred in the nine class from 1921 
to 1925 when the varieties became 
widely distributed and one receded to 
the 8-6 class. 

Mrs. Ed Harding 9-3 still leads as 
Mr. Shaylor’s highest rated variety 
and it deserves this high rank, in spite 
of all the ‘‘slashing’’ it has received. 
This variety received the Mrs. Ed- 
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ward Harding prize at the Cleveland 
Show in 1918, where it was shown in 
perfect form regardless of the heat 
and transportation, which is a great 
factor in getting fine blooms to ex- 
hibition. The price set at $100 did 
not dim the enthusiasm. The demand 
became so insistent that many cut 
their stock into very small divisions. 


The stock became weak and conse- 
quently very few _ representative 
blooms have appeared on our exhibi- 
tion tables. Nevertheless, with the 
price receding, I believe it is staging 
a come-back, and look forward to see 
it on the show bench as of yore. The 
writer does not recommend one eye 
divisions at all. 

The Thurlow varieties are classed 
as follows: 


1925 
Voting Av. 1921 
A. P. Saunders .... (1919) 12-8-6 5-9-1 
James Boyd ...... (1919) 11-8-9 6-9-0 
James R. Mann ... (1920) 7-8-7 5-9-6 
RS (1919) 16-8-8 8-9-1 


(4 varieties gone out of the nine class) 


*Sarah K. Thurlow . (1921) 10-9-1 
*KatherineHavemeyer (1921) 9-9-0 
a. a ee eases « (1919) 15-9-1 5-9-4 
Thos. Thurlow .... (1919) 8-9-1 4-9-7 
Pres. Wilson ...... (1918) 19-9-3 7-9-4 





* Listed for the first time. 


The last variety, polling the highest 
average, takes the leading honors from 
Thomas Thurlow which had the high- 
est average in 1921. In the Pres. Wil- 
son variety we have one of the finest 
Peonies in the world. Its soft rose- 





PEONY ROSE SHAYLOR, NOW LISTED IN THE NINE OR BETTER 
CLASS FOR THE FIRST TIME 
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pink changes to shell pink as the 
flower opens, and the guard petals 
sometimes show crimson markings. 
The flower has a eup-like effect, is fra- 
grant, late, and opens well. It is sub- 
stantial in every way and as an ex- 
hibition variety, it is par excellence. 

In the Brand varieties the 1925 
Symposium shows but one in the 
nine class (its initial appearance), 
whereas Mr. Brand had four varieties 
in the 1921 Symposium. The new 
comer is Mrs. A. M. Brand 5-9-6 
(Brand 1925). It was introduced at 
the American Peony Show held in St. 
Paul in 1923, where it received the 
Society’s Gold Medal. It is a beauti- 
ful pure white of immense size, on the 
order of Kelways Glorius. Exquisite 
in form, the stems are of good length, 
strong, clean and light green. 

Grace Loomis (Saunders 1920) is 
rated at 16-9-2; Mrs. C. S. Minot, 
(Minot 1914) at 15-9-2. Both are gems 
of the first water. 

The writer finds the averages more 
normal than in 1921. What we need 
most are fine reds, one with a form of 
Le Cygne; whites now predominate 
as the leaders. 

Below is a list of the newer varie- 
ties, rated for the first time, which 
have not been established sufficiently 
to receive unqualified endorsement in 
the nine class. 


A. M. Slocum Franklin 1920 5-9-0 
June Day Franklin 1920 8-9-0 
Mabel Franklin Franklin 1920 13-9-0 
Frankie Curtis Vories 1924 5-9-3 
Nancy Dolman Vories 1924 6-9-1 
Nine Secor Secor 1922 14-9-0 
Florence McBeth Sass 1924 6-9-2 
John M. Good Good & Reese 5-9-3 
Matilda Louis Saunders 1921 5-9-1 


—T. F. Donahue. 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 





THE GRAPELEAF ANEMONE 

This relative of the Japanese Anem- 
one, the Grapeleaf Anemone (A. 
vitifolia) mentioned in Bailey, and 
offered abroad is little seen as yet in 
this country. Although offered by sev- 
eral dealers, usually a form of the 
Japanese species is sent. The two 
plants are much alike, and the Kew 
hand-list makes the Grapeleaf a va- 
riety of the Japanese. It differs in 
that the leaves are deeply 3-7-lobed, 
like that of our wild Grape, reddish 
when young, and very white and 
woolly below and above as they un- 
fold. Possibly it is not enough differ- 
ent from the well-known Japanese 
species to become popular, but the 
true plant can be obtained from Bob- 
bink & Atkins, who have presented 
three plants to the collection here. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Botanie Garden, 
Harvard University. 
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The Early Witch-hazels 





The winter flowering habit of most 
of the Witch-hazels, which take ad- 
vantage of every warm spell to open 
their numerous small fragrant blos- 
soms, cause these shrubs and small 
trees to be eagerly watched as the 
only out-door flowers to be found in 
winter, except possibly a few hardy 
Snowdrops (Galanthus nivalis) with 
which they sometimes share honors. 
From the end of January to Spring, 
if the winter thaws produce bare 
ground, the Witch-hazels have the 
hardihood to open their strap-shaped 
petals. 

Branches of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese species brought into the house 
any time in winter and placed in 
water soon open their fragrant yellow 
flowers and are much to be admired. 

The peculiar way the seeds are shot 
from the capsules in November cause 
much comment and the lawn and walk 
within several feet of the trees are 
well peppered with the black seeds, 
their discharge from the branches re- 
sembling a miniature bombardment, 
quite audible. 

The flowering season of these highly 
ornamental trees and _ shrubs is 
ushered in by the native Witch-hazel 
(Hamamelis virginiana) in Septem- 
ber and lasting through November, 
when a visit to wood margins and 





swamp borders is well worth while. 
In December, if we have a warm thaw 
around Christmas, the Chinese Witch- 
hazel (Hamamelis mollis) will burst 
into bloom, my earliest recorded date 
being December 23, 1918. Any warm 
spell will cause several flowers to 
open, while the latest flowers to be 
found were on March 26, 1922. The 
flowers of H. mollis are yellow with 
the calyx purplish red inside. At times 
the leaves hang on well into the win- 
ter and hide the flowers, an undesir- 
able trait, overbalanced however by 
its free flowering habit. This species 
is easily separated from all others by 
its densely tomentose young shoots 
and leaves. 

The Vernal Witch-hazel (H. ver- 
nalis), a shrub from the southwestern 
United States, is to be found in flower 
between January 5 and March 2 or 
later and is often very fine during a 
warm period in February. Although 
the petals are described as light yel- 
low, several among a given number of 
seedlings always show orange and red 
shading on the petals. This is very no- 
ticeable when the flowers first open. 
The calyx is purplish inside. 

The Japanese Witch-hazel, (H. 
japonica) with petals yellow and the 
calyx usually yellow inside, is at its 
best from the middle to the end of 





THE JAPANESE WITCH-HAZEL 
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March, although opening flowers were 
to be seen January 22, 1919, while the 
latest date for passing out of bloom 
was May Ist, 1917. 

The Purple Japanese Witch-hazel 
(H. japonica arborea) which gets its 
common name from the deep purple 
or claret of the inner calyx, is very 
beautiful, the calyx being in striking 


contrast to the bright yellow petals. . 


There seems to be little difference in 
the habit of the variety arborea and 
the type, as both form a small, thickly 
branched tree. In a normal season 
this is about a week earlier in flower 
than the type, my extreme dates be- 
ing from January 22. 1919 to April 
12, 1915. 

The Lemon Witch-hazel (H. japon- 
ica Zuceariniana) with flowers of a 
lemon or canary yellow, normally 
opens in March, with the extreme 
dates of January 27, 1916 to April 9, 
1915. It is more shrubby than the 
type. 

The Orange Japanese Witch-hazel 
(H. japonica inearnata) has petals 
which are reddish orange when they 
first unfold, fading to orange with 
age. Specimens sent to E. H. Wilson, 
assistant director of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, brought the reply, ‘‘ appears 
identical with a plant I brought from 
Japan, which is the Hamamelis in- 
earnata of Makino.’’ Mr. Wilson sug- 
gested that it probably was a color 
form of the Japanese Witch-hazel, 
with which I agree, as I believe this 
is a seedling variation of the Lemon 
Witch-hazel (H. japonica Zuccarini- 
ana) under which name we received it. 

—R. E. Horsey. 
Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 





FORCED HYDRANGEAS 


With Azaleas largely out of the 
market owing to the embargo, Hy- 
drangeas have become increasingly 
popular as Easter plants, and some 
of the new French Hydrangeas are 
particularly handsome. The display of 
Hydrangeas made at the recent Ex- 
hibition at Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, helped to inerease interest in 
these plants. 


All Hydrangeas like plenty of 
water but must have good drainage. 
Easter plants need not be thrown 
away after the blooms have passed. 
They can be cut back hard, and when 
summer comes may be planted in the 
open ground, or better still, may be 
taken from the pots and planted out- 
side. If potted up again when au- 
tumn comes, using good soil, they may 
not flower at Easter time the second 
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year but will certainly bloom in early 
summer. 

Hydrangeas can readily be _ in- 
creased from euttings, which should 
be made in the early spring. Many 
new shoots often appear from the 
base of the plants, and these shoots 
are readily started by placing them in 
boxes of sand, with bottom heat if 
grown in a greenhouse or on the back 
of the range in the kitchen. 





PLANTING LILIES IN THE 
SPRING 


It is not necessary to confine the 
planting of Lilies to the autumn as 
some garden makers seem to think. 
Many of the Lilies can go into the 
ground just as well in the spring as 
soon as the ground ean be worked, 
and will flower the same season. This 
is true even of the Regal Lily, which 
will bloom well in late July if the 
bulbs are planted in April. All of 
the Speciosum Lilies and Lilium Hen- 
ryi, known as the Yellow Speciosum, 
may be planted with full confidence 
in April. They will flower late in the 
season and are to be recommened to 
all amateurs who wish garden flowers 
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for cutting. Few flowers last longer in 
water than the Speciosum Lilies. 
The Auratum Lily, although prefer- 
ably planted in the fall, may also go 
into the ground at this season, as may 
L. elegans and the Tiger Lilies. 
The work of planting these Lily 


bulbs should be done as early as pos- 


sible because if it is delayed until 
warm weather comes, the bulbs are 
likely to remain dormant for a year, 
which means that they will not bloom 
until next season. All the Lilies men- 
tioned should be planted deeply — 
from six to ten inches, aceording to 
size. A well drained, sandy soil is pre- 
ferred, and it is well to run a little 
sand into the hole under the bulb if 
the soil is at all heavy. 


FERTILIZERS FOR HOUSE 
PLANTS 


What do you consider the best house plant 
fertilizer and how often should it be given? 


Any of the concentrated fertilizers 
sold by florists are good if used ac- 
cording to directions. Ferns and foli- 
age plants, if the pots are filled with 
roots, are greatly benefited by appli- 
cation every two weeks. Sickly plants 
should not have fertilizer at any time. 








FRENCH HYDRANGEA 
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ROADSIDE IMPROVEMENT 


All towns should have tree wardens 
to protect their roadside trees. 

Everyone will agree that handsome 
roadside trees are a source of great 
beauty, pleasure and value to any 
city, town or village. Many towns 
contain frequent stretches of roadside 
brush, so called, where once in four 
or five years a complete demolition 
of everything is made to clear up the 
side lines and views and make the 
roads more presentable from the 
standpoint of the abuttors. 


This is coming to be recognized as 
a grave error, because such a stretch 
of treeless monotony, both in summer 
and winter, exercises a depressing in- 
fluence on the passerby and actually 
detracts from the money value of ad- 
joining premises. There are compara- 
tively few intelligent owners of large 
farms who do not at least hesitate to 
pursue such a drastic course of ac- 
tion. 


The following suggestions, if ear- 
ried out at least in part, will greatly 
help the situation, at the same time 
affording the best possible inspiration 
and inducement to extend the idea 
and service. 


Instead of going out with a brush 
scythe and axe to clear up existing 
growth generally, leaving perhaps an 
old tree here and there, limbed up 
carelessly and merely accentuating 
the new desolation, let some man, 
woman or child, who is a lover of 
trees, look over the stretch carefully 
and mark for retention with a strip 
of white cloth any promising young 
trees that are making a bid for life. 

An astonishing number of little vol- 
unteers will be discovered, perhaps 
only a foot or two high, which if given 
a bit of freedom from nearby unde- 
sirable growth, may blossom into first 
class roadside beauties after a few 
years of simple encouragement. 

Their variety is considerable, and 
each land owner may largely indulge 
his own faney as to final outcome. 
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Ash, Elm, Maple and Oak will prob- 
ably run in the order most easily es- 
tablished, though other varieties like 
Pine, Hickory, Beech, Walnut and 
Linden may be indulged in here and 
there to advantage. 

If there are boys and girls in the 
family, offer them some small induce- 
ment to take a hand in the job, letting 
them even plant acorns or small out- 
side seedling plants to be properly 
named after them in the years to come 
and which will prove a source of 
pride and affection toward the old 
place that will never be forgotten. 

Furthermore, this roadside work 
ean better be done in summer after 
the rush of spring planting is over, 
because then you have more time and 
the little trees show up more clearly 
in their yearly foliage. Just bear in 
mind that anybody who reads this 
article and thinks well of it, is capable 
of at least starting the work in some 
form in his own town or village. Let 
somebody in each town take it up and 
the idea will travel toward accom- 
plishment. 

Here is one suggestion: Let some 
man or woman interested buy of a 
forest nursery 100 Pinus resinosa 
(Red Pine) transplanted seedlings six 
to eight or even twelve inches high. 
Have these shipped to one convenient 
town address for free distribution to 
youthful applicants, so long as they 
last. Boys and girls will fancy the 
novelty of getting a pretty, new, liv- 
ing thing like this for nothing but a 
—‘‘Thank you sir!’’ 

The man who buys these little trees 
does not perhaps plant a single one 
himself, and yet through others has 
set out the full hundred, and when he 
comes to realize that the spread of 
this idea throughout the town later 
is largely owing to his slight personal 
gift at the outset he feels himself to 
be, and actually is, a citizen of some 
real value to the community. 

—James H. Bowditch. 
Boston, Mass. 





A LIST OF GARDEN BOOKS 


The Library Committee of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York, Mrs. 
Mortimer J. Fox, chairman, has just 
issued a valuable little pamphlet bear- 
ing as its title ‘‘A Five-Foot Shelf 
of Garden Books.’’ The list, although 
brief, is a comprehensive one, and can 
be followed with confidence by ama- 
teurs who in the making of a private 
library have difficulty in selecting the 
really worth while books from the 
great numbers to be found in the book 
stores and in the publishers’ cata- 
logues. 
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RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
Aatotoenete of the garden by E. H. Wilson. 


This edition differs from that of 1917 by 
an entirely new set of illustrations and a new 
prologue packed with Canes worth knowing. 
The whole book is crammed with information 
on ‘‘what is best to plant,’’ and is the word 
of an unquestioned authority. What is more, 
the spontaneous enthusiasm of its style gives 
it the added attraction of being extremely 
readable. 

Colours of flowers by G. Allen. 1882. 

A study of blossom form and color from 
the point of view of plant evolution, and their 
relation to insect visitors. 

a a gardens by H. A. Tipping. 1925. 
magnificent volume of descriptions and 

photographs. The introduction gives an 

account of the historical development of Eng- 

lish garden styles and of the literature of 

ardening. 

Gardener. The, by L. H. Bailey. 1925. d 

This is a book for the beginner. It in- 
cludes only the common fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers likely to appear in home gardens, 
we gives brief directions for the care of 
them. 

Pot-pourri mixed by two by Mrs. C. W. Earle 
and B. Case. 1914. 

The correspondence between two garden- 
loving friends, in which they discuss not only 
gardening, but many other interesting matters, 
not without some spice of humor. 
Soils and manures by J. A. Murray. 1910. 

A detailed discussion of the chemistry of 
soils and manures. Some knowledge of the 
fundamentals of chemistry is pre-supposed. 
Vegetable garden by Vilmorin-Andrieux et 

cie. 1905. 

The text of this (English) edition is a re- 
vision of that of 1885, and is larger by 150 
pages. Though of limited usefulness to us 
on cultural points, it is valuable for the full- 
ness of its lists and for its historical and 
botanical information. 

Wild foods of Great Britain by L. C. RB. 
Cameron. 1917. 

A brief handbook, covering animal foods as 
well as plant, and including suggestions for 
cooking. 





NEW BOOKS 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS, by A. J. 
MacSelf. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. Price $2.00. 


Here is a book which, without ques- 
tion, will be of great value to Eng- 
lish garden makers. The author writes 
with the assurance of an authority 
and covers the ground in a thoroughly 
comprehensive way, using many illus- 
trations. On the other hand, it is 
written wholly for English readers. 
Some of the methods and materials 
recommended are applicable to Amer- 
ican conditions, but for the most part 
the American amateur who uses this 
book as a guide will find himself in 
endless difficulties. Even the illustra- 
tions are misleading. One of them, 
for example, deals with the life his- 
tory of the cockchafer, an insect of 
which most gardeners in this country 
have never heard. 


BULB GARDENS, by A. J. MacSelf. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. Price $2 00. 


Here again we have a book which 
was written wholly for an English 
public, working under conditions quite 
different from those found in Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless, it will be found 
much more useful by garden makers 
on this side of the water than many 
of the English publications. It is un- 
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usually comprehensive, dealing with 
bulbs in great variety and discussing 
their cultivation, both indoors and 
out. Garden makers who are inter- 
ested in bulbs will find it a valuable 
addition to their libraries, even though 
they cannot follow its instructions 
closely. 





ROSES AND THEIR CULTURE, by 8. 0. 


Hubbard. Published by Orange, Judd Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. Price $1.25. 


This is a concise little book written 
by a member of the staff at the 
Massachusetts College of Agriculture. 
It is to be considered as a handbook 
for beginners rather than as an im- 
portant addition to publications on 
the Rose. It sticks to the stereotyped 
methods, and recommends mostly 
Roses which have been tested and 
found satisfactory. For an inexpen- 
sive little handbook it will be found 
useful and reliable. 





WHERE IS THERE A LYSCOM 
APPLE TREE? 


A few scions of the Lyscom apple 
are needed for an experiment in 
propagation, but great difficulty seems 
to be found in locating a tree of this 
variety, although at one time the 
Lyscom apple, which was originated 
in Southboro, Mass., was somewhat 
widely planted. It will be a favor to 
those making the experiment if any 
person having a Lyscom apple tree, 
from which scions may be cut, will 
notify this office. 





THE ASPHODEL 


Is that sickly looking, pinkish white 
flower which sends its branched 
spikes up from a tuft of rush-like 
leaves the far-famed Asphodel? It 
grows by the arid roadsides, in fields 
where brown-eyed men or children 
are tending their flocks of sheep or 
long-horned goats; it grows before the 
Temples. In the days when these were 
built the old Greek poets sang of its 
beauty in their pasforals. 

It has the beauty of association so 
that we remember no drive in Mo- 
rocco or Sicily without a thought of 
the Asphodel. It has the color of the 
pink and white almond trees which 
have as wide a range of color as our 
New England orchards in apple blos- 
some time, also their fantastic growth. 
The bloom is more feathery and so 
lovely that we feel that as Proserpine 
returns to us she has put on her pret- 
tiest dress and is dancing over these 
Sicilian hills with blue Anemones, 
plucked under the snow-crowned sum- 
mit of Mount Etna, tucked in the rib- 
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bons of her black hair. For Proserpine 
is always the entrancing young girl 
whom Pluto saw plucking flowers by 
the lake in the fair fields of Enna. 
She dances lightly over these Sicilian 
hills, then flies away to bring into 
bloom the violets under our white 
birches. 
—M. R. Case. 

Palermo, March 2, 1926. 
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IRIS JULIA MARLOWE 


The Iris Julia Marlowe, introduced 
in 1925 by Mr. J. Marion Shull, whose 
Morning Splendour (1923) is probably 


- the finest introduction of that year, is 


typical of the modern improvement in 
Iris varieties. (It was named, by the 
way, with the expressed approval of 
Mrs. Sothern.) Its pink hues of 





— 





THE IRIS JULIA MARLOWE IS A PLEASING COMBINATION 
OF PINK AND RED 


SWEET PEAS 


Sweet Peas are among the seeds to 
be sown very early in the spring. 
They should go into the ground as 
soon as the soil can be worked, and 
should be planted six inches deep, be- 
ing covered at first with only two 
inches of soil, the trench being filled 
as the plants grow. It is best to soak 
the seeds for several hours before they 
are planted. If this plan of planting 
early is followed, and.if the Sweet 
Peas are kept mulched with peat moss 
or with lawn clippings or else wa- 
tered abundantly, they will almost 
certainly give a fine crop of blooms. 
Early planting and moisture are the 
secrets of growing Sweet Peas. 


Chinese violet and raisin purple are 
good examples of what effect in pink 
and red an Iris may produce and al- 
though a few people may dislike this 


coloring, the majority immediately 
want it for their own. Sir Galahad 
(Shull) of similar parentage and 


Leverrier (Denis) of mesopotamica 
parentage and therefore rather unre- 
liable, are the only two varieties that 
compete with Julia Marlowe in color 
and quality. 

Aside from its distinetive color, 
however, it has the large flowers borne 
on long widely branched stalks that 
distinguish the newer Irises from their 
brethren of fifteen years ago and fur- 
thermore it has vigor and height de- 
rived from Iris trojana. 
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Although I should rate Julia Mar- 
lowe around 88 on a score of 100 I 
am not at all keen on its form and 
am still awaiting an opportunity to 
try it, in mass, in the garden. These 
questionable tones of pink do not 
always lend themselves to color 
schemes and I rather expect that 
grouping with pure white and the 
cool blue of Dalmatica with perhaps 
an echo of Bleeding Heart will prove 
the most satisfactory placing. The col- 
lector will want this Iris, the breeder 
also (though many others are of sim- 
ilar blood) but the amateur gardener 
may wish to see the color for himself 
before purchasing it. As with all 


hardy perennials, personal preference 
is the important factor. I have Julia 
Marlowe myself but others must de- 
cide for themselves. 

—R. 8S. Sturtevant. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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are great travellers. Unless they are 
watched carefully, they will soon get 
out of bounds and become a nuisance. 
At the same time, they are not so 
difficult to handle as to recommend 
excluding them from the garden. A 
number of double forms have been 
put on the market in recent years. 
They, apparently, are less vigorous 
and while producing large numbers 
of flowers, do not spread as rapidly 
as the single kinds. 





HARDY ASTERS 


The way to grow hardy Asters in 
order to produce the finest effects is 
to devote a border entirely to them, 
as depicted in the illustration, which 
is of good breadth so that several 
rows may be planted and is also fully 
exposed to the sun and air. It is well 
known that these flowers last a long 





HARDY ASTERS GROWN IN A BORDER 


ANTHEMIS 


There is nothing very refined about 
the Anthemis, but it is a perennial 
which can be grown with great ease 
in almost any location, although it 
prefers sun and a somewhat sandy 
soil. Anthemis tinetoria, often called 
Yellow Camomile, is the kind most 
commonly grown. It has bright yel- 
low, daisy like flowers, is dwarf in 
habit, and flowers steadily from 
July until fall. 

The newer variety A. Kelwayi, also 
known as the Golden Marguerite, is 
a decided improvement over A. tine- 
toria, the color being less washed out 
and the growth equally vigorous. 


When planting the Anthemis the 
fact must be kept in mind that they 


time in blossom and by a judicious 
arrangement of color and height a 


‘wonderful display can be produced 


with very little trouble. The deep 
reds, crimsons and violets of the 
Novae Angliae type, the blues, laven- 
ders and whites of the Novi Belgii 
and the white and cream colors of the 
smaller-growing varieties all combine 
to produce a striking galaxy of color 
and blossom. 

Although Asters are naturally sur- 
face-rooting plants, they will pene- 
trate in search of moisture in dry 
weather. The border should be deeply 
dug or trenched and plenty of well- 
decayed manure incorporated. Plant- 
ing should be done as soon as the 
weather permits in April. 

Four feet apart each way is a good 
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distance to allow the plants, arrang- 
ing them in rows. When they are tall 
enough several neat stakes should be 
placed to each plant and the growths 
spread out so that the greatest amount 
of bloom may be obtained. In very 
dry weather a good mulching will 
prove of great assistance, especially if 
a soaking of water is given before it 
is applied. The many fine varieties 
now obtainable are such beautiful gar- 
den plants that any one will be well 
repaid for any trouble expended on 
them. Established plants should be 
divided every year or two in order 
to keep them in good condition. They 
have a tendency to spread rapidly 
and die out at the centre of the 
clumps. 





IRIS SPORTS 


A few articles have appeared lately 
in Horticulture about Iris sports. It is 
possible to make mistakes in plant 
distribution as outlined by Mr. R. S. 
Sturtevant in the issue of February 1, 
but Mr. Smith in his article of Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, stated that he carefully 
separated the sport rhizome for prop- 
agating purposes. If I can interpret 
Mr. Sturtevant’s article of February 
1 correctly, I would infer that no sport 
Irises are possible except Sherwin- 
Wright. 

Now, I will give you a ‘‘sport’’ 
story. Twenty or more years ago | 
purchased a purple Iris under the 
name of Bluebird (not the Bluebird 
of recent introduction). It was one of 
the earliest tall Irises, which in years 
became a mass of one thousand plants 
or more. In the 1916 season there ap- 
peared a stalk of white flowers, larger 
than Bluebird. I, at that time, had no 
other variety of Iris in the garden. 
This flower stalk was marked by a 
stake. In the fall it was dug and I 
found it to have been a large stool 
of many leaders, one of which threw 
this white flower. 

Then I did what Mr. Smith did. I 
carefully separated the sport rhizome. 
I mean that I cut this rhizome off the 
rest of that large stool. I have propa- 
gated it since, and it has never re- 
verted, but always has come true. The 
flowers are a good white when seen at 
a distance, but when closely examined 
are seen to have a distinct purple 
sheen. Florentine, Queen Emma, or 
early whites have never been in my 
garden. If it is worth the game, all 
those whites and sport whites could 
be tried and compared in a trial gar- 
den. My sport Bluebird upon being 
disturbed will never bloom until the 
second season. 

—A. H. Lemke. 


Wausau, Wis. 
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Early Work With Roses 





There is a distinct advantage in 
getting Roses into the ground while 
they are dormant, which means that 
they must be handled very early in 
the season. The fact is emphasized in 
the last edition of the American Rose 
Annual that the old idea of deep 
planting is being discarded. This sim- 
plifies spring work, and apparently 
results are just as satisfactory when 
Rose plants are set at the same depth 
as grown in the nursery as when they 
are buried with the graft several 
inches below the surface. 


It must not be supposed, though, 
that Rose plants even when dormant 
ean be neglected. They should never be 
exposed to the hot sun or the drying 
winds. If dried out when they arrive, 
they should be buried in a trench out 
of doors, for two or three days before 
being planted. This will cause the 
canes and roots to become plump and 
active again. At planting time, they 
should be kept in a pail of water or 
else covered with wet burlap until 
they go into the ground. 

The uncovering of established Rose 
plants should be done gradually, the 
outer covering being removed before 
the soil is pulled down from around 
the stalks. It probably will be found 
that some of the bushes have been 
killed to within a few inches of the 
ground. They, of course, must be cut 
back to live wood. Some growers ad- 
vise very hard cutting, in any event. 
Others decry this practice. 

Hybrid perpetual Roses need not be 
pruned at all at this season except to 
remove the dead wood. It is better to 
prune them after the first crop of 
flowers fades, removing the branches 
that have been weakened by the crop 
of blooms. Then new shoots will be 





produced to make another crop of 
flowers in the autumn. 

An application of fertilizer, like 
bone meal, blood meal or a commer- 
cial mixture should be applied early 
in the spring. A good formula is one 
containing four percent of nitrogen, 
ten percent of phosphoric acid, and 
four percent of potash. The use of 
liquid manure may also be begun 
early in the spring. 

Some garden makers like to remove 
the top soil almost to the roots and 
then apply commercial fertilizer 
around each plant, covering it with 
soil. If this plan is followed, it will 
give quicker results, but care must 
be observed not to place the fertilizer 
very close to the roots, for if this is 
done, the roots may be burned. When 
fertilizer is worked into the top soil 
only, the ground should be well wa- 
tered in order to wash it down to the 
roots. 





FORCING BOXES 


Much time can be saved at this seu- 
son by the use of foreing boxes in the 
garden. These boxes ean be pur- 
chased ready for use or may be made 
at home from boxes obtained at the 
store. The boxes should have neither 
tops nor bottoms, but should be fitted 
with a light of glass or with a strip of 
the material now being used as a sub- 
stitute. This substitute has several ad- 
vantages. It can be cut to cover any 
sized. box, and is not readily broken. 


It is desirable to have the boxes cut 
in such a way that the glass will face 
the sun, but this is not necessary. 
Flat boxes will serve almost as well, 
but it will be necessary to have the 
glass so arranged that it can be par- 
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tially removed during the day, as the 
weather comes warmer. 

These little foreing boxes may be 
set over clumps of bulbs in the spring, 
or over hills in which melons, cucum- 
bers, squashes, beans or corn have 
been planted. They are especially val- 
uable for starting musk melons and 
watermelons. 

One foreing frame is used to each 
hill. When this plan is followed, seed 
can be sown out of doors three weeks 
earlier than when no protection is 
given. Later, when the frames are no 
longer needed for forcing purposes, 
they can be covered with mosquito 
netting, serving to protect the young 
plants from the attacks of the flea 
beetle and the striped beetles, which 
do much damage in early summer. 





TENT CATERPILLARS 


Trees which ure well sprayed with 
arsenate of lead for the control of 
codling moth and eureulio, are seldom 
infected with tent caterpillars. On 
trees which are not regularly sprayed, 
a eareful watch should be kept for 
the egg masses. These should be re- 
moved and burned. The nests are 
easily destroyed by wiping out with 
the hands. This should be done when 
the caterpillars are in the nest, which 
is usually on cool wet days. Burning 
the nest may result in much damage 
to the tree, hence is not recommended. 
Wild Cherry is a favorite food plant 
and when growing as a weed should 
be cut down. 

Seout troops and other like organ- 
izations could well make an early 
spring drive on this enemy of shade 
and forest trees by collecting un- 
hatched egg clusters. The drive should 
end before the buds are out, since egg 
hatching begins at that time. The 
egg masses are found on the smaller 
limbs forming a mass which nearly 
or completely encircles the limb. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








For ten years J. Horace McFarland 
has been editing the ‘‘ American Rose 
Annual’’ and making every issue bet- 
ter than the one which preceded it. 
How he has been able to do this is 
a mystery, but Mr. McFarland seems 
to have an inexhaustible source from 
which he brings forth new ideas and 
new avenues of approach each season. 

This year’s ‘‘Annual,’’ which has 
just come to my desk, is in no way in- 
ferior to those of former years, and 
in some ways surpasses them. In his 
‘‘Rose Notes’’ the editor has accumu- 
lated a vast amount of information 
which will be of great value to prac- 
tical Rose growers; and the depart- 
ment called ‘‘The Beginner’s Rose In- 
quiries’’ will solve the problems of 
many amateurs. 


Mr. F. L. Atkins, president of the 
American Rose Society, has a pleas- 
ant salutatory, which shows that he is 
looking forward to many improve- 
ments in Roses and Rose growing, and 
Mrs. Florence Van Fleet Lyman, of 
Longmeadow, Mass., a sister of Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet, who gave the world 
many of its best Roses, contributes a 
page under the title ‘‘Our Duty to the 
Rose,’’ which is a literary gem. 


Arranging Roses Indoors 


Mrs. Olive R. Fitzhardinge, of Aus- 
tralia, deals with a subject which is 
seldom treated in the ‘‘Annual,’’ 
‘‘The Arrangement of Cut Flowers in 
the House.’’ She says that with the 
growing knowledge of decorative art, 
we have to be thankful that the silver 
Rose bowl flanked by a pair of ela- 
borately chased silver vases is fast 
disappearing. Only the palest pink 
Roses are effective in silver. The 
lovely combinations of color found in 
an individual bloom are often neu- 
tralized by the cold background of 
this metal. We gain an effective sim- 
plicity as we depart from some of 
these traditions of decoration. 


In a pale room with a background 
of cream or gray, masses of dark red 
Roses with few leaves give the neces- 
sary depth of color. It is advisable to 
be sparing with the foliage if many 
blooms are massed together. In ar- 
ranging a bowl of flowers, the blooms 
lightest in color and smallest in size 
should have the longest stems. Rose 
pink blooms give the most charming 
effects in bowls of copper, pewter or 
gray-blue pottery. Crystal should be 


reserved for pale pink flowers. White 
vases should be avoided altogether. 
Vivid blue bowls are delightfully 
decorative with white Roses, giving 
cool dainty effects. 

If green vases are desired, select a 
shade merging into gray or blue. In 
bowls of this description almost any 
color ean be placed. Your favorite 
bloom of several shades will be much 
enhanced if you place it in a piece of 
china or pottery the same tone as its 
deepest shade. The brillianey of color 
of a vase may be much increased by 
placing it where the light from the 
window is behind it. There is no green 
more satisfactory to use with Roses 
than their own foliage. Young shoots, 
maroon and red, leaves bronze and 
yellow, dark stems adding character, 
all make with the Roses and an odd 
hip or two a delightful combination. 


In his deseription of new varieties, 
George C. Thomas Jr., of Beverly 
Hills, California, says that our Amer- 
ican growers are giving us much finer 
new Roses than foreign introducers, 
citing Radiance, Red Radiance, Los 
Angeles and Imperial Potentate as 
examples. He also says that the Amer- 
ican climbing Rose is far superior to 
most imported varieties for the Amer- 
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ican climate, and declares that even 
widely advertised mildew-proof foli- 
age becomes white with powdery dust 
along California’s seacoast. 


More Rose Heresy 


In the ‘‘Annual’’ for 1925 several 
heretical opinions were given expres- 
sion. Many of these opinions have 
been supported by the experiences of 
other growers, especially those which 
had to do with planting and pruning. 
Now here is Louis R. Potter of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in the 1926 ‘‘ Annual,’” 
with still more heresy. He planted 
Roses of the same varieties under 
varying conditions and found that for 
the most part he got the best flowers 
from plants growing in the ordinary 
clayey soil of his section, much better 
than those grown in a specially pre- 
pared bed. He sums up by saying: 
‘Most flowers and the least trouble 
with mildew, black spots or insects 
came from those plants that were not 
given extra rich beds and constantly 
fertilized, but from those planted in 
normal soil and enriched with plenty 
of potash in the form of rotten wood 
or leaves.’’ And continues: ‘‘I also 
found that shallow planting should be 
practiced because in practically every 
instance the change in the plant after 
removing soil about two to one inch 
below the bud was astounding; the 
plants seemed full of new life, vigor 
and splendid blooms.’’ 


Then comes Mr. H. Harold Hume, 
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of Glen Saint Mary, Fla., to continue 
these heretical teachings. Mr. Hume 
pokes fun at the authors of Rose 
books, even those of recent date, who 
declare that holes must be dug deep 
enough so that the graft or bud will 
be from three to four inches below 
the surface, and that the lower 
branches should be below the surface, 
too. He declares that this deep plant- 
ing is all buncombe. 


It is not necessary, he says, to get 
roots down to moisture if watering is 
given careful attention, particularly 
immediately after planting. If bushes 
are set during dry weather and diffi- 
culty is encountered in giving suffi- 
cient water, one of the best plans to 
follow is to mound them with clean 
soil, the mounds to be removed grad- 
ually as weather conditions warrant. 

It is much better to stake and tie 
each plant until established than to 
attain the same object by deep plant- 
ing. All eultivated Roses are shallow 
rooted plants, according to Mr. Hume, 
and require a well aerated soil. The 
best advice that can be given is either 
to plant the Rose at the same depth 
that it grew, indicated by the earth 
mark on the stem, or to place the up- 
permost roots three or four inches be- 
low the surface of the finished bed— 
no more. 


Poor Labeling 


Mr. R. Marion Hatton, of Meshan- 
ticut Park, R. 1, ealls attention in 
a vigorous way to the lack of proper 
labeling in public Rose gardens, a 
matter which no doubt many readers 
have observed. He points out that not 
one of the 250 climbers in the very 
attractive Rose gardens at Roger Wil- 
liams Park, in Providence, is labeled, 
and that many of the beds would be 
better off without the labels they 
have, inasmuch as many of them are 
so faded that they cannot be read. 
There is even a greater evil than this, 
for in some eases the beds are marked 
wrong altogether. The Crimson Cham- 
pion bed, for example, is filled with 
Columbias and Ophelias, while a bed 
marked Mrs. John Laing is nearly 
half dwarf Polyanthas. 


Mr. Hatton finds that even in Eliza- 
beth Park, Hartford, famed the world 
over, many Roses are unnamed. This 
matter is more serious than it may 
appear to the casual visitor to be. It 
is by no means a joke when an ama- 
teur garden maker depends upon 
some public garden to provide him a 
list of varieties for his own place. If 
the labels are wrong, he may find him- 
self in endless difficulties when he 
plants his own garden. 
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Yellow Roses 


One of the most comprehensive and 
most valuable articles is contributed 
by Mr. Geoffrey G. Whitney, of Mil- 
ton, Mass., under the title ‘‘In Quest 
of Yellow Roses.’’ At Woods Hole on 
Cape Cod, where Mr. Whitney has his 
summer home, he has been experi- 
menting with great numbers of yellow 


- varieties—practically all he ean find 


in the market. Furthermore, he has 
kept extremely careful notes, so that 
he is able to report on the behavior 
of all the Roses in the list. 

Apparently his standards are high, 
and only Roses which meet them are 
given a permanent place in his beds. 
He finds Christine, Eldorado, Golden 
Ophelia, Independence Day, Mme. 
Bardou Job, Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren 
and Sunny Jersey particularly satis- 
factory. 

Commenting upon them he says: 
‘*Eldorado, Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
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net and Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren 
are rather shy bloomers but exquisite ; 
Independence Day is not really yel- 
low and lacks fragrance but it is a 
wonder; Sunny Jersey has no odor 
and is not yellow but allied to it, and 
most satisfactory.’’ 


The last paragraph in Mr. Whit- 
ney’s article is worth quoting, as it 
deals with a question upon which 
many growers disagree: ‘‘I have given 
up using nicotine dust for aphis as I 
have found it ineffectual, but mel- 
rosine, in spite of its lack of potency 
on the marauding Rose bug, seems to 
knock the more tender aphis flat. My 
thumb and forefinger deal summarily 
with both these pests, and in fact, the 
aforesaid thumb and forefinger are 
the only things entirely effectual. If 
one had a dozen hands—how our 
Roses would prosper!’’ 


Proof of the Pudding 
Under the intriguing title ‘‘The 
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85 State Street, Boston 


HARDY JAPANESE 
LILIES 


for Late Summer Blooming 
in the Garden 


Auratum (Golden Banded Lily of Japan). 
Immense white flowers each petal 
marked with a white gold band. 

Extra large—each, 40c; doz. $4.00; per 
190, $35.00. 
Mammoth Bulbs—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100, $45.00. 


Speciosum Album. Large pure white 
flowers 


Extra large—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; per 
100, $40.00. 


Speciosum Magnificum. Rich crimson. 
The finest coloured of all Speciosums. 
Extra large—each, 30c; doz. $3.00; per 

100, $25.00. 
Mammoth Bulbs—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100, $45.00. 

Speciosum Melpomene. White, suffused 


dark crimson. 
Extra large—each, 30c; doz. $3.00; per 
, $25.00. 
Mammoth Bulbs—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100, $45.00. 


Speciosum Rubrum or Roseum. White 
with crimson spots. 
Extra large—each, 30c; doz. $3.00; per 


100, $25.00. 
Mammoth Bulbs—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100, $45.00. 
Krameri. Blush pink, fragrant and beau- 
tiful trumpet-shaped flowers. 
Each, 50c; doz. $5.00. 


BRECK’S CELEBRATED LILY 


COLLECTIONS 


6 Hardy Lilies in 6 Varieties for $2.50. 
12 Hardy Lilies in 12 Varieties for $5.00. 
Our selection. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8S. 





STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


CONARD-PYLE WEST GROVE 
COMPANY * PENNA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 





The 

















ROSES 
The New England Dozen 
Selected by leading authorities as being 
the hardiest and best for this climate. 
Send for my interesting little catalog 
describing these. 
WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON 

35 Cotton St. Newton, Mass. 








SPECIAL SALE of 
ROSE BUSHES 


Strong, budded, 2 and 3 year old 
plants. Choice of 200 varieties. 


Take Advantage of This Unusual 
Offer 


Write for Catalog 


OSCAR S. WITTE 
Rose Culturist and Nurseryman 
1294 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Proof of the Pudding’’ the editor 
starts a new feature in which a great 
number of practical Rose growers 
throughout the country report defi- 
nitely but always tersely on their suc- 
cess with varieties of many kinds. 
The results are interesting, showing 
that climatic conditions and soil have 
much to do with success or failure. 
In the case of Sensation, for example, 
a Delaware correspondent writes that 
it appears to be one of the best, while 
a correspondent from Boston declares 
that it is the poorest Rose in the gar- 
den. 

It is interesting in this connection 
to find that Souvenir de H. A. Ver- 
schuren, mentioned by Mr. Whitney 
above, is found in Seattle, on the 
other side of the continent, to be 
very satisfactory. A correspondent 
from that city writes: ‘‘In my opin- 
ion this is the prettiest yellow Rose 
which has come to us during the last 
five years.’’ 

There is a buying guide to new 
Roses which will be found valuable; 
and then at the end the aforemen- 
tioned ‘‘Rose Notes,’’ which in them- 
selves fill eighteen pages and consti- 
tute the closing feature of a yearly 
production which is a credit to both 
the editor who planned it and the 
American Rose Society which pub- 
lished it. 





THE LAWN IN SPRING 


Think of all the maxims you ean 
about ‘‘the early bird’’ and the value 
of a good start, and then apply them 
to your lawn. Beat the weeds and then 
leave no room for weeds to get in. 
The ‘‘Three Musketeers’’ of the lawn 
are cleaning, rolling and fertilizing. 

Clean your lawn by raking with an 
iron rake operated with plenty of 
muscle, to loosen the top soil and era- 
dicate dead and unhealthy grass. 
Compost the rakings with earth and 
store for further use. Spring burning 
of the lawn is inadvisable, as many 
young shoots and high crowns are 
burned and the valuable mulch is de- 
stroyed. The grass shows green after 
burning beeause, the brown color has 
been burned away and because the 
fresh young shoots appear free from 
disturbing colors. These shoots, how- 
ever, are far apart and afford ample 
space for weed seeds that may have 
remained in the soil to germinate and 
develop. 

Your second duty to your lawn is to 
firm the grass crowns which may have 
been lifted by frost. This is best ac- 
complished by rolling, but do not for- 
get to use the tamper on places the 
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roller cannot reach. One rolling with 
a heavy roller in the early spring 
while the ground is pliable, is most 
beneficial. Subsequent rollings, unless 
on very sandy soil, are not to be rec- 
ommended. 

For fertilizer, sulfate of ammonia 
applied at the rate of 250 pounds per 
acre, or a mixture consisting of equal 
parts of sulfate of ammonia, acid 
phosphate and muriate of potash, ap- 
plied at the rate of 750 pounds per 
acre, will give excellent results. Either 
of these fertilizers should be applied 
when the grass is dry and preferably 
before a rain storm. Do not apply 
while the grass is damp as a severe 
burning of the grass will take place. 
An application should be made very 
early in the spring, and a second in 
the late spring or early summer, after 
the young growth has become well 
established. If only one application is 
possible, it should be made early. 

Remember that where a grass plant 
is, a weed cannot possibly be, and that 
weed seeds seldom germinate in thick 
grass. A bare or thin spot in a lawn 
gives the weed the chance it seeks. 

—Lawrence C. Dickinson. 





PRUNING SHRUBS 


Most ornamental shrubs require 
very little pruning save that neces- 
sary for good vigor and appearance. 
The best way to maintain healthy and 
natural conditions is to practice a 
method of gradual renewal in addition 
to the usual removal of weak, in- 
jured or unsightly parts. This is done 
by pruning back a few of the old 
stems each season and gradually eut- 
ting out one or two entirely every 
year or two, at the same time keeping 
the rest of the plant thinned out a 
little to let in light and to encourage 
new growth either from the base or 
from low down on the old stems. 
This treatment affords a natural 
method of keeping the plant within 
bounds and maintaining it at a certain 
size. Shrubs differ in their habit of 
growth but fundamentally their prun- 
ing is the same process. It should be 
more a process of thinning out than 
trimming back and it should be per- 
formed regularly every year with the 
realization that ‘‘a stitch in time 
saves time’’ and that it is easier to 
prevent an injury or mistake than it 
is to remedy it afterward. 


10 HARDY ASTERS $2.00 


We will ship 10 Hardy Aster plants, dif- 
ferent varieties and labeled, to any address 
east of the Mississippi for $2.00, prepaid, 
and include a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES | 




















Box H West Point, Pa. 
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“IDEAL” GRANULATED PEATMOSS 


An indispensable product for garden, greenhouse, 
lawns, etc., is found in “Ideal” Granulated Peatmoss, 
imported from Holland, and used extensively in this 
country. 

This Peatmoss consists of a decayed vegetable matter 
of mostly aquatic plants, and forms a wonderful humus. 
Its main character is the moisture-retaining capacity, 
which assists seeds to strike root properly, at the same 
time preventing the roots from too sudden changes of 
temperature. 

Sandy Soils. The use of “Ideal” Granulated Peatmoss 
in sandy soils procures the necessary drainage, and adds 
the much-needed humus to it. A layer of 3 to 4 inches 
deep worked in deeply will improve a poor soil con- 
siderably. 

In Stony and Rocky Bottoms, where nourishing soil 
usually occurs only in very thin layers, hardly any plants 
will grow on account of lack of food and especially lack 
of water. Use “Ideal” Granulated Peatmoss there lib- 
erally, and you will be amazed by the results. Mix a 
good quantity with the soil, in order to enable the roots 
to settle firm and solid deep under the surface. 

Clay Soils. In heavy soils of this kind, “Ideal” Gran- 
ulated Peatmoss will loosen and ventilate the ground, by 
which your plants will benefit considerably. Adding 
ashes or sand is unnecessary, but can be recommended in 
some instances. 


Sole Agents for New England: 


Lawns and Links. Long weeks of drought badly affect 
lawns and sport links. “Ideal’’ Granulated Peatmoss is 
the remedy. Sow your grass seeds mixed in wetted 
Peatmoss and you will have a fresh-looking, ever-green 
lawn. In the late fall lawns should be heavily covered 
with “Ideal” Granulated Peatmoss, which will be almost 
entirely absorbed in the spring. No Liming is required 
when using Peatmoss. 

Bulbs. “Ideal” Granulated Peatmoss is a Holland 
product, just as much as tulips, narcissus, hyacinths, 
lilies of the valley, etc., are. In Holland it is extensively 
used in growing these flowers, either in its natural con- 
dition or mixed with a little sand. 

Packing of Plants and Flowers and Fruit. “Ideal” 
Granulated Peatmoss will retain water approximately to 
an extent of ten times its own weight. This will keep 
flowers, plants and fruit fresh for a long time. It is the 
best material obtainable for packing. 


“Ideal” Granulated Peatmoss is packed in 220 Ibs. 
bales, burlapped on all sides and wire strapped. When 
loosened the contents will cover 100 sq. ft. 3 inches deep. 
It is generally sold by the bale and not by weight, as the 
weight is dependent on the atmospheric conditions, but 
our bales are shipped from Holland in proper dry con- 
dition. 

Prices. Ask us for our delivered prices. 


General Agents: 











THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
Harrison Street, Roslindale P. O., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Parkway 0728, 0729, 0748 


IDEAL PEAT MOSS CoO. 
96 Wall Street, New York City 
Telephone John 0439 























EASTER LILIES AFTER | J 


BLOOMING || | 

ORCHIDS | SPRINGTIME | 

All Leading Species and Hybrids After the Easter Lilies have flow- | | 

EDWARD H. ROEHRS ered they need not be thrown away. | | od ARDEN 

“3 ° ° ° | 

Orchid Specialist If the soil is kept moist until the tops | | 

RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY begin to fade, water can then be with- Pot grown Annual and Perennial | 
| plants of unusual beauty and vigor. 

| Catalogue upon request. 





held entirely and the earth allowed 
to dry out. After that the pots can be 
placed in the cellar or in a dark closet 
until the weather is warm enough for 
planting in the open ground. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 


LOUISE ENGLISH 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


country. If the bulb is not split into small 
If interested send for special list bulbs, it probably will produce flowers R. F. D. No. 1 Box 143-A 
No. 79. 





in the garden in the fall. Of course, it | Kee — 
will be killed when winter comes, this 
Lily not being hardy. 

Sometimes good bulbs can be kept 
in the pots until autumn and then 
started into growth again, making a 
satisfactory showing of flowers the see- 
ond season. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Established 1866 


WATER LILIES 


Many rare and brilliantly colored Pond- 
lilies are described in our new catalog. 
Also how to build and plant a pool and 
the winter care of the water garden. Send 
for our 1926 Catalog. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box B, Hynes, Calif. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Andorra Nurseries, Inc. (Chestnut Hill, Phil., 
Pa.) ‘‘Andorra, Spring 1926.’’ 

An unusually interesting catalogue of trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous perennials. Descrip- 
tions are brief but compact. the lists are full, 
and the illustrations are helpful. 


Cedar Hill Nursery. (Brookville, Glen Head, 
L. I.) ‘‘Lilacs.’’ 








Burpee’s 


| 

An unusually complete list of the new | 

lilacs. The descriptions are with few excep- 

tions those of the introducer. 

Farr, Betrand H. (Wyomissing, Pa.) ‘‘Better 
plants by Farr.’’ 

| Hardy plants in carefully tested and se- 


Sweet Peas 





MASS. 
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152 West 23rd Street 


ANCHUSA MYOSOTIDIFLORA 


The hardy perennial Forget-me-not Anchusa 





The only plant that has a true blue flower in early 
spring. This handsome plant can be used either in 
the open border or for forcing in the greenhouse. 
It grows equally well in shade, in sun, or in wet places. 


Write for new descriptive catalogue giving full information 


Price extra large clumps 60c each. 
$5.50 for 10. Delivery free. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 
Seedsmen & Plantsmen 


New York City 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
for STUDY of 
ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 


There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting, 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during July 
and August. 


For particulars address 
DANIEL A. CLARKE, A.B., B.A.S. 


GARDEN NEEDS? 


Let me personally buy for you at whole- 
sale rates with small charge for handling. 
If you need advice, a visit is desirable. 
$2 an hour, including traveling time. 


MISS WOOD, Garden Service 
755 Main Street Waltham, Mass. 











Fiskeville, R. I. 















Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
__. competitors. Crowded 
° with opportunity for money- 
' making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 imcomes attained by experts. 
. Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N. Y. 














Cliptwood Porch Shades 


Scientific design, strong construc- 
tion, exclusive patented features. 
Painted color-fast in brown or 
green. Built to last for years. 
Easily hung, perfect in operation. 


Insist upon Cliptwood. 
Complete information upon request. 


SHREDWOOD CURTAIN CO. 
20 Oread St., Worcester, Mass. 
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lected varieties. The Iris list is very full, and 
there are five new Hemerocallis hybrids and 
a new Anemone (Hupehensis). Special dis- 
counts to garden clubs and a lecture service 
with slides on Peonies and Iris are an- 
nounced. 
Independence Nurseries. (Independence, 0.) 
‘*Waterlilies, aquatic plants, perennial 


The preparation and stocking of a water 
garden with plants and fishes are covered in 
an extremely interesting and carefully pre- 
pared catalogue. There is a wide variety of 
material and much valuable information. 
Roehrs, Julius Co. (Rutherford, N. J.) 

‘‘Spring catalogue, 1926.”’ 

_A general catalogue of garden flowers, com- 
piled with the spice of imagination. There 
are brief descriptions and suggestions for 
planting, and —. excellent small illustra- 
tions. One of the best features is the many 
small lists for special purposes, made up of 
some of the less hackneyed subjects. 
Sydnor, W. D. (Ellerson, Va.) ‘‘Better grapes 

and how to grow them.’’ 

There is a good deal of information in this 
fifteen-page booklet, and an interesting selec- 
tion of varieties. The listing is first by color 
and then by time of ripening, and the descrip- 
tions give comparisons with other varieties. 
Wijs and Zoon. (Amsterdam, Holland.) 

*‘Annual Spring price list.’’ 

Dutch bulbs—of the kinds not excluded by 
the Federal embargo—in considerable variety. 
The greater part of the booklet is devoted to 
—- This catalogue is a special American 
edition. 





PAPER POTS AND TIN CANS 


Many garden makers are finding it 
a great help to use paper pots or flats 
divided by thin partitions when start- 
ing seeds in coldframes. This method 
has certain advantages over planting 
directly in the soil of the bed. Plants 
can be readily handled, and when the 
time comes to set them in the open 
ground, can be moved without dis- 
turbing the roots. 

The plan is equally satisfactory for 
annual flowers and for vegetables. 
Melons, cucumbers and even sweet 
corn can be started in paper pots. 

An interesting report comes from 
Denver, where one of the nurserymen 
is selling perennial plants, as well as 
Roses and some shrubs, in tin cans 
after the plants have started into 
growth. It is pointed out that the pur- 
chaser need only dig a hole and set 
the plant into the ground, can and all. 
The cans are slotted when they are 
purchased, and spread as the plants 
develop, gradually disintegrating and 
disappearing. 

The claim is made that plants 
started in this way are much more 
likely to live than when the roots are 
not encased. 
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EXPLAINING PEAT MOSS 


Now that the horticultural world has 
turned to the use of imported granulated peat 
moss, every grower of plants knows, or desires 
to know, what the varying qualities of this 
marvelous material are. 


The special kind of peat moss imported 
from the upland fresh-water lakes of Ger- 
many by the Atkins Durbrow organization 
established the reputation of peat moss in 
this country. It has never been equalled. 


The Factors That Count 


There are several factors requisite to a 
perfect product—age, color and vegetable 
composition. The beneficial horticultural re- 
sults from peat moss are inversely in pro- 
portion to its age, strange to say. Its color 
should be not too dark, but rather tending 
to a light brown. The Atkins & Durbrow gran- 
ulated Peat contains enough of the moss 
structure to be easily recognized. Also the 
grasses and reeds of the fresh-water lakes 
of central Europe give it other qualities of 
unexcelled superiority. 


Miraculous Change of Weight 


It is packed in light bales of 13 cubic 
feet, and sold at $4 a bale. Light and dry, a 
bale weighs scarcely 200 pounds. Yet it be- 
comes by the absorption of water 1600 
pounds or more in the garden, on the lawns 
and golf courses and in the greenhouse. It 
holds the moisture. It is a virgin soil with 
fertilizing qualities of nitrogen content, which 
gives the best of results when mixed with 
worn out earth, clayey or sandy soil. 


Light as a Feather for Shipping 


True Imported Granulated Peat Moss is 
not sold by weight, because the weight of the 
bale is dependent upon its technical moisture 
content at the time of baling. The bale is 
neatly burlapped in compressed form. When 
loosened out, the Peat Moss covers 240 square 
feet one inch deep. 


How to Use It 


Atkins & Durbrow issue a booklet on mix- 
ing Imported Granulated Peat Moss with 
clayey soil, light or sandy soil, and gravelly 
or stony soils. This booklet is sent upon 
request. 


The successful use of Peat Moss in this 
country has so increased the demand for it 
that Atkins & Durbrow have placed their 
product in warehouses in practically all of 
the principal cities of the United States, 
from which it may be delivered promptly and 
with little freight cost to all nearby pur- 
chasers. 


For greater success in 1926, and to be sure 
of the most highly endorsed product, entirely 
free from foreign matter, BUY A BALE, or 
100 bales, at $4 each, less discount for 
quantity—f. o. b. New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Galveston, Kansas City, San Francisco, or 
any of the other principal cities of the United 
States at the same or slightly higher prices. 
Simply address: ATKINS & DURBROW, 157P 
Water Street, New York City, and your 
Peat Moss will be sent at low cost freight 
without delay. (Adv.) 
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Mr. Burbank be- 
lieves that trees, 
shrubs and grass, 
as well as flowers 
and vegetables 
should THRIVE. 
Nature responds 
generously. 


Mr. Burbank is in- 
ternationally 
known as the hor- 
ticultural wizard 
who knows how to 
make plants—old 
and new — grow 
LUXURIANTLY. 





A Personal Letter to a Horticultural Expert 


As to the Imported PEAT MOSS 





that the ATKINS DURBROW COMPANY, 157 Water 
Street, New York, sends out, hundreds of 
new uses will be found for it when people be- 
come acquainted with this remarkable ma- 

I have never run across any kind 
of material which worked in so nicely with 
my own work as this ground PEAT MOSS. 


Respectfully yours, 


/ 





OR years country place owners bought IMPORTED PEAT MOSS for 
| wt bedding, and used it with manure for fertilizer! Now horticultural 

specialists say PEAT MOSS was the better part of the garden mulch. Bet- 
ter than manure as a soil builder, cheaper because a small bale becomes 
1,600 pounds of a rich moisture holding soil constituent, when mixed-in in the 
garden, under the trees and shrubs or raked into the lawn. 


ee rn “One of the best 
soil improvers 

known”—says— 
TORF MULL LUTHER BURBANK 


“Will save years of waiting,” says a superintendent of a great botanical garden. 
He refers to complete garden planting—shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, peren- 
nial beds and lawns. Free from weed seed and fungi. As a mulch it insures 
success. Let us tell you of the many endorsed uses. 

4 Better Lawns and Gardens: 

‘vy a handy booklet—full of valuable and practical suggestions. 
a Dollars may be paid for books with less ready information. 
Send for it today—it’s free. 


* 157P WATER STREET 
Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. “New york ciry 





Unique in Amer- 
ica, not like any 
domestic mate- 
rial. 
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The Choicest Large Specimen 
Evergreen and Shade Trees 
in America 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Wonderful Spruces (Koster, Colorado, Norway and 
Oriental), 10 to 25 feet high. 


Austrian Pines, Douglas and Concolor First, 15 to 20 
feet high. 


Large Shade Trees—Elms, Maples, Lindens—4 to 10 | 
inches in diameter, 15 to 25 feet high. 















Specimen Magnolia; Pink Flowered Dogwood ; Rivers’ 
Purple Beech. 


Perfect Azaleas, 2 to 6 feet spread. 


Offered by 





LOVETT’S NURSERY MEADOW BROOK NURSERIES 
Box 262 NEW JERSEY 261 Grand Avenue 


Little Silver Englewood 


Write to either of the above nurseries for information 











POSITION WANTED POSITION WANTED WANTED—A young woman in a landscape 


Gardener, single, thoroughly capable, in 3 oe | architect’s office, Cleveland, Ohio, with some 
greenhouses and outdoor gardening, desires Woman Landscape Gardener, graduate of practical training, who can design and main- 
work. Long experience in private places of : 

—- poe gl Horticulture. 


| | 
| | 

} 
| American School of Landscape Architecture tain flower gardens. Box No. 81. Care of 
England and America. Very good references. | #24 Gardening, desires position in planting. 
J. C. care of Horticulture, 300 Mass., Avenue, | Will take temporary or permanent position. | 
Boston. | Address Box 45, R. F. D. 2, No. Scituate, R. I. | 
- | 

| 


ee ** | KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


| and Power Lawnmower 
| 
| 
















A Practical Proven Power 







Cultivator for Gardeners, 























66 S : @ | Suburbanites, Truckers, aN 
uggestions GARDEN GUIDE—Encyclopedic; Florists, Nurserymen, Bin . yy 
complete guide to every phase of gar- Fruit Growers, Country a, 
dening; the most popular amateur Estates and Lawnwork. 4, 
gardener’s handbook ever published, AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 


for Spring 
1926” 


is a small booklet that we 


$1.65 cloth, postpaid. * MODERN | 1084 33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
DAHLIA CULTURE (new) $1.65 } 
cloth, postpaid; best book; by expert 
grower and prize winner. These are 
just two out of 800 Garden, Home 
Ground and Country Life books de- 
scribed in new Catalog No. 12. Free. 


DE LAMARE GARDEN BOOKS 
448G West 37th St. New York City. 
€ 











are mailing at this time. | | 


We shall be very glad to 





send it to any who have Canadian Unleached 


not received a copy of it. | Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

















T ash this year on your 
The Bay State | flowers or on your iswn 
‘ SPECIAL OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, th order: 5 sacks, 
| Nurseries pounds, “$10.00;° 20 sacks, 1” ton, | | : 
.00; nywhere east o 1 ie 
| W. H. WYMAN & SON Chicago end serth a the Ohio River. | k, So es ele be Se ok 
Special quotations on carload quanti- | : TRELLIS Bete: 
| . nc wi ecome & Lait. 4 i : : Me 
| NORTH ABINGTON regular customer tie my ashes. A. 1) a! wee anne f 
GEORGE STEVENS | K ON WORKS Ne 
MASS. ‘*Welcome Home’’ PE ee a os 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada | 














99 CHURCH ST., N. Y. 
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